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PREFACE 


THESE five chapters are all saying the same thing 
in a different way. ‘They are studies in artistic 
subject-matter considered from five different 
angles. 

The raw material which the visible world pro- 
vides for the artist to work upon, may be con- 
sidered in so many lights that the possibilities 
become endless as art itself. 

The connection between this vast chaos of unre- 
lated visual images and the artist’s completed canvas 
may be studied as history, as invention, as com- 
merce, as the result of inherited ideas of pattern 
or of widely differing methods of mental or physi- 
cal vision. 

It is a connection which has been authoritatively 
established and reéstablished by great schools of 
painting both in Europe and Asia. ‘The Realism, 
Impressionism, Romanticism, Expressionism of 
Europe are all inventions for dealing with this vast 
and unmanageable material: for reducing its thou- 
sand faces to one that shall be immediately recog- 
nizable, and also in some way representative of all. 

And yet in any study of successful artistic 
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method, its limitations are seen to be a source of 
strength: and the method which confines itself to 
envisaging nature from a single angle instead of 
attempting to express its infinite variety, results, 
it would seem, in a greater suggestiveness. ‘The 
modern cult of child-art is based on a recognition 
of the vital stimulus contained in technical limi- 
tations. The chalk outline and the color pattern of 
the savage and the sophisticated Impressionism of 
the Japanese Sesson and the Spanish Velasquez have 
this in common, that they deal with the visible 
world according to intellectual systems which ex- 
clude more than they include: and the final test of 
schools of painting as of individual artists lies in a 
definiteness and quality of emphasis. It is as a 
short study in differences of artistic emphasis that 
these chapters were written. 
M. Crecit ALLEN. 
New York 
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INTRODUCTION 


AN incident of long ago is reealled in reading 
the manuscript of this book, for it is written by an 
artist who looks at pictures professionally to see 
how they are made and what their materials are. 
The point of view is that of the “maker,” a word 
savoring of good craftsmanship which the Greeks, 
wise in their knowledge of creative work, gave as 
a title to the maker of verse, and which has come 
down to us in the name “poet” derived from their 
word mointyc. The name artist also has a sound 
lineage for it goes back to another Greek word 
apélv which means to join or fit together and, in its 
Latin form, skill or technique. 

The occurrence took place in a gallery. A group 
of students were being conducted through by a 
professor, who paused before a picture to lecture 
about the master by whom it was done, his period 
and school, his subject-matter, and the eccentrici- 
ties by which his work might be accurately distin- 
guished from that of other artists of his time. As he 
finished his erudite observations, two men who 


looked like laborers slouched in and paused before 
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the picture. “Bill, do you see the picture in the 
middle? It goes in a mile if it does a foot! The fel- 
low’s done it all by color, for there’s no perspective 
in it. He’s a clever one, for he hasn’t smalled up his 
far trees or nothing; just done it with color! That’s 
what we'll have to do with that sign of ours which 
won’t go in!” 

The comments of the two, even though they were 
merely humble painters of roadside signs, gave the 
students who had lagged behind more understand- 
ing of the artist’s problems than a whole course of 
learned lectures which skillfully stalked painting 
from all directions but ended by never more than 
catching a glimpse of their quarry. These men 
were real artists and no doubt good ones in their 
own way. When they looked at a picture, they 
saw all its devices and means, much as one does 
who views the scene of a drama from back stage 
and watches the exaggeration of the acting and 
the manipulation of the lighting. They spoke with 
authority derived from trained powers of observa- 
tion and expression. 

Only at rare intervals do we have the opportun- 
ity of sharing the artist’s penetrating analysis 
of pictures, for usually he is too much taken up 
with the brush to put it aside for the pen. Yet 
he is one of the few teachers who can show us how 
to look at pictures intelligently. For most of us 
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a picture may be almost anything but an esthetic 
composition in color and space. We tediously drag 
in our everyday preoccupations and demand to 
know what the figures are doing. The supple 
design which their bodies make wholly escapes our 
attention. We look at the costumes and recognize 
them as French or English, as those of courtiers or 
peasants, when we ought not to be thinking of 
costumes at all, but of a brilliant color harmony. 
Our modern mania for biography drives us from 
the picture to Vasari or some modern writer of 
the lives of painters. Meanwhile the picture hangs 
unnoticed. 

Why do we occupy ourselves with such externals 
when the actual art is before us? Partly because we 
are trained chiefly in verbal expression. We uncon- 
sciously tend to notice the things that may most 
readily be translated into words. The lecturer must 
find something to say about the picture and so he 
looks up the history of the work and anecdotes 
about the artist, all of which make very interesting 
narrative material but only indirectly have to do 
with painting. But words are actually only one of 
a great many means of expression, each of which 
has its own appropriate usages and methods. - The 
great value of reading what an artist has to say 
about painting is that his comments are confined 
chiefly to the legitimate field of painting, color 
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chiaroscuro, pattern rhythms, linear and other 
forms of perspective. He is using his eyes not his 
memory. We may find in association with him a 
sovereign cure for blindness. 

When a picture has once been hung in a gallery 
and the painter has gained the appellation of “old 
master,” the public is apt to assume that this is 
equivalent to a permanent niche in the hall of fame. 
We feel his position is secure, that he is one of the 
immortals who may snap his fingers at oblivion 
and death. The artist is invariably less indulgent 
in his judgments. He is constantly summoning 
the old masters before the mat for searching re- 
examination. He regards art not as a historian in- 
terested in the development of a culture, but as a 
living and contemporary undertaking. The old 
masterpiece which is too feeble to maintain its po- 
sition in the art world of the present, may as well 
perish. For the artist looks at art without a scrap 
of antiquarian interest. The life of art is far too 
precious a thing to be numbed and stultified by the 
presence of death. 

However much we may care for the historical 
values in paintings, this constantly fresh appraisal 
of the old masters has a salutary effect. The world 
is too prone to doze, to slumber complacently, 
secure in old errors which time has endeared. Rev- 
erence in art at least, is a substitute for intelligence. 
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Instead of seeing famous paintings, we read labels 
and recall the eminence of the painter. We are 
thrilled by reputations, not by visual representa- 
tions. If a famous painting leaves us cold and in- 
different, we obsequiously assume that all the fault 
is in us. Some modesty in the presence of great- 
ness may be a virtue, but to cringe is a different 
thing. 

The artist’s candor liberates us from the tyranny 
of past art and sets us free to enjoy both it and 
contemporary work. By applying the same stand- 
ards to ancient and modern paintings, the artist 
destroys the common illusion that the former are 
themselves the standard. We begin to look at con- 
temporary work in its own right and to view the 
old not as something mummified and cold, but as 
endowed with the same qualities of life and vigor 
which attract us in our art to-day. All art be- 
comes new art. Growth points to a future pros- 
pect, not to retrospect. 

Most valuable of all is the artist’s insistence on 
the xsthetic experience as one we must have for 
ourselves, not through the mediation of others. The 
enjoyment of art is not a vicarious experience. The 
artist leads us to a picture and insists that we look 
at it, not read about it or listen to pretty stories 
about it or see it as an illustration of some religious 
or allegorical scene, but open our drooping lids wide 
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and let its color animate us. What we feel our- 
selves grows immensely important and what we 
have been told to feel, or others have said they felt, 
becomes nothing. 

The attitude of many educated people toward 
paintings recalls the favorite medieval love plot 
which Rostand has used again in his drama of Cy- 
rano de Bergerac. A reluctant lover sends some 
friend in his place to woo the lady of his heart. 
Inevitably this passion by proxy worked out very 
badly as far as the diffident lover was concerned. 
The moral, and medieval authors were fond of 
pointing morals, is that one cannot be an absentee 
lover of painting. Such a mistress can only be 
served in person by the most ardent devotion. We 
may well turn to artists or poets themselves for 
instruction in love. 

Puitie N. Youtz. 
The People’s Institute 
New York 
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CHAPTER I 
ARTISTIC INVENTION 


Ir is generally taken for granted by the public 
that the painter paints what he sees. So he does, 
but he also invents what he sees. It is an in- 
teresting study to take the work of any remarkable 
artist and to notice how consistently he repeats cer- 
tain arrangements, certain color schemes. Some 
painters compose in triangular shapes and others 
in curves; some invariably focus the attention of 
the spectator on a central patch of light surrounded 
by darkness, while others arrange the objects of in- 
terest over a large field of light in which each is 
seen with equal distinctness. There are high hori- 
zons in the work of some landscape painters and 
low horizons in that of others; and sometimes in 
figure subjects the figures are the principal things 
and fill the whole canvas, and sometimes they are 
quite small and subordinated to a landscape. 

In every case, the pattern is different, and each 
painter keeps more or less to his own pattern; it is 
by this that we recognize his work in the first place. 
We say: “This is Titianesque” or ‘“Rembrandt- 
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esque” when the work recalls a pattern already 
familiar to us. 

There have been only a few great pattern in- 
ventors—men who have, as it were, designed such 
effective stage settings out of the material provided 
by nature—landscapes, figures and so on—that their 
inventions have passed into general currency and 
been used, often unconsciously, by artists living 
hundreds of years afterwards. 

The mediocre artist used never to stop to think 
whether he had a pattern or not: he merely imitated 
whatever art was in fashion at the moment. Just 
at present, a sense of design is very fashionable and 
even the most ordinary pictures in exhibitions are 
apt to be rather flat and geometrical in arrange- 
ment. But this is a mechanical obedience without 
any vital connection with natural effect. It is 
simply a popular exploitation of the cubist formula 
invented by Picasso, which was itself an original 
invention—a new way of perceiving nature as es- 
sentially volume and mass, to be expressed by the 
painter on a flat surface by means of geometrical 
figures. 

It is probably better for bad art to have some 
sense of pattern than to have none at all: but in 
any case the effect is lifeless. Everything that is 
vital in a work of art comes from an intellectual 
analysis and definition of nature as seen by the eye: 
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the mere reproduction of an actual scene from na- 
ture will not possess this vitality because it has not 
been understood by the artist who painted it. It 
is always his personal definition of what he sees 
that counts. If he copies the original definitions 
of a great artist, he naturally fails to see their con- 
nection with the visible world: he sees the defini- 
tion but not the dependence on nature which pro- 
vided it, so he uses it as a recipe and produces a 
result deceptive to those who judge by superficial 
resemblance but completely lacking in power to 
stimulate the mind of the spectator. It is dead 
pattern, whereas a work of art should in the words 
of Joubert contain a germ that grows in the mind 
and unfolds itself gradually like a plant. We look 
at a great picture and its definitions of nature may 
appear strange to us, but they are curiously impera- 
tive. They are a recognition of the moving pat- 
tern of nature and a translation of this living pat- 
tern into paint—a kind of visual shorthand. 

The average spectator does not see any pattern 
in nature. He sees it as a number of separate things 
and the thing that chiefly disturbs him in an origi- 
nal work of art is just this forcible synthesis which 
he has never noticed for himself and therefore con- 
siders to be untruthful. However, habit does a 
great deal and when he has seen one type of original 
synthesis often enough he grows accustomed to it 
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and begins to read that kind of effect into nature 
for himself and at last to consider those definitions 
to be a complete theory of art itself. But by that 
time a new artist has invented another synthesis and 
the spectator naturally becomes enraged. He is al- 
ways a step or two behind. He has just begun to 
understand Corot when Manet arrives and puts out 
all his calculations. He has a glimmering idea of 
what Manet is aiming at and Cézanne appears with 
an entirely new definition of visible things. 

The only useful function fulfilled by the popu- 
lar and mediocre artist is to familiarize the public 
with a softened and acceptable version of the work 
of these great men, so that at last they receive these 
original definitions of nature as truthful, if partial, 
impressions and thus enrich their own powers of 
sight. It is no small education to be able to see the 
world like Velasquez, like Titian, like Rembrandt. 
It involves a training of the mind no less than of the 
eye. 

These artists were all great inventors; subsequent 
art has been based to a large extent on one or 
other of their definitions of nature. It is hardly 
possible to paint without owning a debt to one of 
the three. 

Both in landscape and in portrait painting Titian 
was the inventor of a new way of assembling ma- 
terial. It was he who first imagined landscape as a 
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distant prospect half veiled in the middle distance 
by a mass of dark feathery trees and this again in 
its turn used as a background for figures. It was 
an extraordinarily comprehensive arrangement, 
providing as it did for the color and mystery of 
far-off things and for strong contrast in the dark, 
silhouetted group of trees against the sky and then 
for the interest and variety of figures in the fore- 
ground. It will be seen that this pictorial idea of 
a landscape divided it into three parts, one behind 
the other, gradually receding into the distance: and 
this naturally produced an effect of depth besides 
providing a dark background for the figures. 

This great stage setting may be seen almost with- 
out exception in Titian’s decorative compositions. 
We see it in the “Three Ages of Man,” the “Bacchus 
and Ariadne,” the famous ‘“Bacchanal” of the 
Prado, the “Noli Me Tangere,” the “Sacred and 
Profane Love” from the Borghese Palace, and many 
others. 

The “Bacchus and Ariadne” owes its beauty apart 
from the actual drawing of the figure groups to 
the magnificent opportunities for color contrasts 
allowed by this arrangement of material. It will 
be remembered how the richness of the deep blue 
sky behind the dark trees balances the strong color 
of the figure groups in the foreground, and how any 
monotony in the effect of light against dark against 
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light again, is relieved by silhouetting the figures of 
Bacchus and Ariadne against the sky—thus contin- 
uing the effect of the trees, only on the nearer plane 
of the foreground, and in bright color instead of 
dark. 

The Bacchanal is a variation of the same theme. 
The bronzed or golden figures of the revelers are 
relieved against a dark background of trees which 
reveal the distance through their branches and sil- 
houette themselves against the sky. 

Titian had borrowed the first suggestion for this 
pictorial invention from Giorgione who had com- 
bined figures and trees in a landscape in his famous 
“Pastoral” in the Louvre and in two or three other 
paintings; but in Titian’s hands it became a definite 
and challenging statement, capable of almost in- 
finite variation according to the proportion of sky 
space to trees and trees to figures. 

Once a great stage setting of this kind has been 
invented and used with immense success it becomes 
unconsciously part of the equipment of succeeding 
artists. Claude Lorrain adopted it with few 
changes and used it in his most famous canvases. 
His interest being more definitely in landscape he 
diminished the size of his figures until they no 
longer assumed a great importance. Yet the general 
arrangement of the picture remains surprisingly the 
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same. There are still the dark masses of feathery 
trees against the sky in the middle distance and be- 
yond them an extensive view. Corot adopted this 
form of composition with hardly a change and 
played slight variations on it all his life in the woods 
of Ville d’Avray. We see the trees growing still 
more feathery against the now silvery-white sky; 
the little nymphs in front and the distant view 
behind, but the structural formula is essentially the 
same. 

This does not mean that these famous painters 
are doing the same thing as the mediocre and popu- 
lar artist who merely imitates a celebrated method 
of composition without adding anything of his 
own. It simply means that their talent did not 
lie in the direction of structural invention but in 
expressing atmospheric effects or a greatly increased 
sensation of depth and space, and they consciously 
or unconsciously made use of a former method of 
composition as the skeleton which they could re- 
animate into new beauty. 

Turner, with his immense interest in the pictur- 
esque, romantic and topographic aspects of nature 
never showed any invention in the disposition of 
masses in his scenic panoramas. His true originality 
and talent lay in those dazzling technical experi- 
ments by which on a ground of thick flake white, 
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he converted his somewhat hackneyed material into 
a tissue of colored light and atmosphere. 

This, the essentially creative aspect of his art, was 
seized upon by the leaders of the French Impres- 
sionist movement when they saw it for the first 
time in England: in him they recognized a pioneer 
in that search for effects of light and color which 
was to be their own contribution to modern paint- 
ing. To the public, Turner’s subject-matter is all- 
important. His acceptance of the conventional 
beauty-spot as his formal material has endeared him 
to the crowd and ensured their tolerance for his 
real message, so quickly appreciated by Claude 
Monet—the expression of landscape as an infinitely 
complex and changing interplay of color. 

The connection of Turner and Cézanne is thus 
a much closer one than is commonly supposed: and 
a typical landscape by each would reveal many 
points of resemblance; except that in the case of the 
Englishman, his experiments in color were rendered 
comprehensible to the average eye by their romantic 
subject material of ruined castles, wooded hillsides 
and shining lakes; while the Frenchman discards all 
these aids to recognition and places his technical 
pre-occupation clearly before us on canvas. 

The structural invention of Chinese and Japanese 
landscapists is much more varied than that of Euro- 
pean painters. Many of their ideas such as that of 
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the high horizon with only a narrow strip of sky 
or the elimination of the sky altogether have been 
borrowed by Western artists and are more or less 
familiar to us. But they are astonishingly novel 
and unfettered by convention when they begin to 
design. 

This is probably because of a difference in their 
attitude towards natural effect—that is, the actual 
landscape around them. 

The European takes his material direct from na- 
ture and imagines a beautiful and convincing pat- 
tern into which to fit these different shapes and 
colors. Certainly, he receives a suggestion for this 
from their arrangement in nature, but he develops 
this into a definite design. 

The Chinese or Japanese artist on the contrary 
formalizes his subject-matter and then arranges it 
in a thousand cunning ways so as to represent natu- 
ral effect. Because he is accustomed to seeing fila- 
ments of clouds floating between the earth and the 
mountain tops, he has conventionalized these into 
torn ribbons of white and the waves of the sea 
into gigantic curves patterned with foam, the rip- 
ples on a lake into small hooked lines and the fig- 
ures on a high bridge into a definite brightly 
colored pattern. And having a large amount of 
this familiar, formalized material in his mind, he is 
able to juggle with it as he pleases. Titian 
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was to a large extent bound by his material: he 
could not juggle with the realistic figures of 
nymphs and shepherds: his powers of invention 
show in the pattern in which he adjusts them. But 
in a painting by Korin, for instance, each separate 
object is unrealistic but the combination and ar- 
rangement supremely natural. 

The Oriental with a wider curiosity than the 
European, and a more sensitive feeling for natural 
arrangement, has noted the varying height of the 
horizon according to whether he stands or sits 
upon the ground—the proportionate size of tiny 
figures climbing a mountain side, the flat curves of 
rivers seen from above, the sudden height of a 
wave seen from a boat below, the curve of a flight 
of birds; and he arranges his formalized material 
with this exquisite sense of natural proportion so 
that it appeals to the memory of the spectator no 
less than to the eye. It is an art so rich in associa- 
tion and suggestion, through its traditional sym- 
bolizing of subject-matter, that when it brings this 
long past into connection with the immediacy of 
visual experience it creates a new form of impres- 
sionism in which the characteristics of a whole race 
are preserved. 

What we call invention in art is thus shown in 
opposite ways by the European and the Oriental. 
The arrangement of subject-matter which seems 
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to us so inventive in Oriental landscape painting, 
is really naturalistic and the artist’s invention is 
shown in the decorative symbols which he uses to 
express rivers, trees and mountains. The Euro- 
pean invents a comprehensive pattern which shall 
contain his naturalistic subject-matter. 

Oriental technique is thus not a merely decora- 
tive convention severed from the instinctive and 
visual perception of nature, but actually based 
upon it: it is adapted to the Oriental habit both of 
sight and of mental perception and it is the only 
formulated technique in the world that has ever ex- 
pressed both for a whole race. 

But it is not only in landscape painting that ar- 
tistic invention has been shown. Every branch of 
painting has its own imperious tradition formulated 
by some great designer and broken by original art- 
ists whenever they appear, but followed without 
question by the vast majority of painters. Por- 
trait painting has perhaps undergone fewer changes 
than any other branch during the last three cen- 
turies. 

Giorgione, whose figure compositions first sug- 
gested a formulated design to Titian, was also the 
inventor of a portrait pattern so new and beautiful 
that, continued by Titian, it has been a model to 
painters for nearly four hundred years. 

In spite of his short life and: the few pictures 
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known to have been painted by him, Giorgione 
stands out as the greatest inventor in European 
painting. 

Both his inventions—that of the composition of 
figures in landscape and of a new treatment in por- 
traiture—were adopted by Titian but except in a 
few instances, such as the “Portrait of an English- 
man” in the Pitti Palace, Titian did not advance be- 
yond Giorgione’s first conception of the portrait. 
He merely adopted the idea and carried it out in a 
somewhat more formal way in his immense prac- 
tice as a portrait painter. 

This invention of Giorgione lay in a new empha- 
sis on the head and hands of the sitter. In every 
portrait the subject naturally expresses itself in a 
more or less regular triangle with the head as the 
apex. In the work of the earlier Italian, German, 
French or Flemish painters we see the outline of 
this triangle emphasized by the gradually expand- 
ing outline of the shoulders down to the elbows 
against a light or strongly colored background. 
The richness of costume was used to fill in this tri- 
angle with interesting color and design. A well- 
known example is that of Giovanni Bellini’s famous 
Doge in the National Gallery in London. Here, 
the rich blue background emphasizes the triangu- 
Jar shape,formed by the head and shoulders, the 
white brocade of the robe increasing this effect. 
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In almost every well-known portrait previous to 
Giorgione, costume was treated as an essential— 
a method of connecting the head with the hands, 
or, if the hands were not included, with the lower 
corners of the rectangular canvas. 

Giorgione’s invention lay in destroying the out- 
line of this conventional triangle and in focusing 
attention upon one or more of its angles. In order 
to do this he altered the light or colored back- 
ground to a darker neutral tone against which the 
flesh color of the head became light. He then re- 
duced the costume interest to a simple mass of 
black broken only by the white linen of the collar 
or cuffs which acted as an extra accentuation on 
those three angles of the triangle, the head and 
hands. 

It will be readily seen that this revolutionary idea 
would completely change the aspect and effect of 
a portrait. The visual effect on the spectator would 
be of one, two or three spots of flesh color sur- 
rounded by white and varying in size and position, 
against a rich semi-darkness, instead of an effect of 
a richly decorated triangular shape seen against a 
background of another color. 

The mental effect would be of an immensely 
increased emphasis on human character and per- 
sonality. Clothes no longer counted; the accent 
lay on the head and hands alone.’ 
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It was an invention capable of development in 
two ways and forecasting them both. It was a 
prophecy of Titian’s “Young Man with a Glove” in 
the Louvre in which the marvelously decorative 
disposition of the three angles of the triangle, the 
head and the hands, forms the whole subject mat- 
ter of the picture. The outline of the triangle is 
completely lost by the use of a background almost 
as dark as the black costume. 

It was also a prophecy of almost every famous 
portrait painted by Rembrandt who instead of pur- 
suing the decorative possibilities of arrangement and 
distribution contained in the method of placing 
light spots on a dark background, chose to de- 
velop the possibilities of modeling and expression 
of character also implicit in the technical idea. 

Rembrandt’s personal invention lay in his adop- 
tion of a rich greenish russet monochrome in which 
all the actual colors of the model and costume are 
steeped, thus preventing any distracting color- 
scheme which might compete with the accent on 
human character and yet allowing for more model- 
ing and suggestion of costume than in the more 
naturalistic coloring of Giorgione and Titian which 
had to be reduced almost to the utter simplicity of 
a simple tone of black in order to avoid distracting 
the eye. 

In very many of Titian’s portraits, he changed 
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the effect by adding a rich costume and keeping a 
dark background thus weakening the emphasis on 
the head and hands: and this is the conventional 
portrait method of to-day and may be seen in al- 
most all paintings done for official commission. By 
giving the painter a new color element to handle, 
his difficulties are increased and it is harder for him 
to rival the single-minded emphasis of Giorgione or 
Rembrandt. If he obeys his eye, the costume is 
the principal thing in the picture and the man dis- 
appears, and if he disobeys his eye, the result is a 
compromise, as all great art is based firmly on the 
visual impression. 

The function of invention in art is to regulate 
the visual impression, so that by virtue of a new 
arrangement of material we may receive a new im- 
pression which when painted will appear to the 
spectator as an original idea. 

Chinese portrait painters gain this original idea 
by obeying their eyesight implicitly and then al- 
lowing the decorative possibilities of this attitude 
towards the human figure to govern their art. 

Being unaffected by the anthropomorphic tend- 
ency which lies at the root of Giorgione’s version 
of the human figure as of all European portraiture, 
the Chinese painter relied on the results of his own 
observation and received the impression that visual 
stimulus was far more often given by costume 
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than by the head or hands. As a matter of actual 
visual fact we do not notice the faces of the people 
coming towards us in the street to anything like 
the same degree as the pattern made by their legs 
against the pavement or the bright patch of color 
given by their dress. It is for another reason that 
we look first at their faces and European portrait 
painting has always taken this reason into account 
and stressed the interest of beauty or character. 

But in the best Chinese portraits we notice the 
face as little as we should do in real life if we were 
using our eyes passively instead of with conscious 
intention. It appears primarily as a patch of light 
color: so does each bare hand or foot. The like- 
ness is defined, but quite unobtrusively: the chief 
stimulus to the eye is provided by the dark or light 
silhouette of the costume. And this method pro- 
duces beautiful and significant design, so that the 
spectator calls it “decorative” art and considers it 
as an invention of the painter instead of what it 
really is—a more purely optical effect than that 
of the European portrait. 

Modern painting lays a tremendous stress upon 
the necessity for invention: the conception of art 
as essentially invention lies at the root of all our 
modern expressionism: it shows itself in the wish 
to create, to improvise instead of to represent. 
The ideal of to-day is that each artist should create 
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a new art in his own image, record his own indi- 
viduality in paint or stone. 

This is a determined attempt to change the di- 
rection of European art. It is the exact opposite 
of the “Back to Nature” movement which has 
always hitherto been the herald of a renewal of 
creative impulse in Europe. It goes back for in- 
spiration to the dawn of individual consciousness 
and is frankly and very consciously a return to 
childhood, a looking within in order to gain a new 
apprehension of a world outside. For children 
are all expressionists, which is to say individual- 
ists: and the world-wide interest in child-art which 
characterizes our own time, is a sign of the trend 
of all modern painting and sculpture. 

It is an extraordinarily interesting experiment. 
It aims at turning the whole current of Euro- 
pean art back to the common source from which 
both it and Asiatic art first sprang: symbolism 
which invents a new form to express the union of 
the thing and the idea, the concrete and the ab- 
stract. 

Art History has shown European and Asiatic 
art diverging after a time—the European artist in- 
stinctively grasping at completeness and aiming at 
the representation of everything in his field of vi- 
sion, the Asiatic retaining his instinct for the 
incomplete—his partial and wayward selective- 
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ness. The European has been irresistibly drawn to- 
wards a fuller and wider appreciation of the natural 
phenomena around him: he has invented Realism, 
Impressionism and Romanticism as methods of ex- 
pression for this outward glance. ‘The Asiatic, 
while developing the resources of eyesight as an 
incomparable instrument, has maintained the 
child’s attitude of refusing to be interested in 
everything, refusing to include the whole in his 
attentive observation of nature. His own likes 
and dislikes determine the limits of his effort and 
give his art its sudden and casual accent. He stops 
when he is not interested while the European is 
only too prone to go on. 

Cubism is the one really inventive development 
of the modern child-art movement—crystallizing, 
as it were, some of the potentialities for novel and 
accidental design which we notice in childish and 
primitive art: and a tremendous amount of inter- 
esting and suggestive work is being done in this 
field especially in France, Austria and America. 
The principles of Cubism have been put into prac- 
‘tice by American designers of textiles and orna- 
ments with conspicuous success: their invention 
of pattern and color combination is both beautiful 
and surprising and we can see the same movement 
at work in all the arts expressing itself as a groping 
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towards a new spirit through a new: inventiveness 
as applied to forms. 

It remains to be seen whether history will repeat 
itself and whether this modern Primitive, the Euro- 
pean artist, will find external nature too strong for 
him and thus enter on another phase of natural- 
istic art, or whether he will develop his new Ex- 
pressionism into that subtle mixture of art and 
nature, of invention and dependence upon sight 
that has produced the finest painting of China and 
Japan. He stands now at the cross-roads, having 
returned to the common principle on which both 
of those great developments were based: the prin- 
ciple of invention as the source of all the arts. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ART THAT TELLS 


IN art, as in commerce, there is such a thing as 
supply and demand. When critics bewail the gen- 
eral lack of art appreciation, they have overlooked 
one obvious thing: a great public demand for pic- 
tures. The public are exceedingly fond of them 
and know very well what they want: and as they 
do not find what they want in great art, they have 
created by virtue of their demand an art of their 
own—popular art. 

Every country in Europe has this popular art 
and its army of popular artists who study the 
wishes of the public as carefully as any tradesman. 
In all the walks of commercial life, it is an axiom 
that the public must be given what it wants and 
more than three-quarters of the art of any nation 
is based on the same principle. 

This popular art has been and is so competently 
done that it is constantly confused with genuine 
art by the layman who, however, considers it to be 
technically better than the latter and much more 
interesting to the mind. And since many of the 
purchasing committees of picture galleries consist 
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chiefly of laymen, or at best of connoisseurs who 
do not paint, most of the galleries all over the 
world contain a large number of popular pictures, 
which is the real reason that people spend their 
Sundays and holidays in galleries and enjoy them so 
much. 

This popular art, however, has characteristics of 
its own which place a wide gulf between it and 
genuine art. 

The subject-matter of each may be the same; in 
any case, the raw material of art is the same 
whether the art be good or bad. Millet paints a 
peasant shepherdess and so does Bougereau. ‘Titian 
paints beautiful women and so does Greuze; but 
in either case there is no doubt as to which artist 
is more popular with the public. 

If we compare for instance Millet’s famous 
“Shepherdess” in the Louvre with the well-known 
picture by Bougereau of a shepherdess carrying 
home a lamb, we shall find certain points of resem- 
blance and certain marked differences. 

The points of resemblance lie in the literary or 
descriptive interest of the pictures: it can easily 
be stated in words because it is really verbal ma- 
terial not visual. We know from the costume of 
the shepherdess in each case that she is a peasant; 
we also know she is a shepherdess because she is 
accompanied by sheep. But here the resemblance 
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ends. Millet tells us no more about her than that. 
He branches off at once into a new interest—a 
visual interest. He notes her silhouette against the 
background of field and sky and establishes the 
exact tone of color which will express the solidity 
of this silhouette to the eye. In order to do this, 
he has to sacrifice many of the details of her cos- 
tume, because, since she is standing against the 
light we naturally see her more as a shadowed shape 
than as a figure clothed in a variety of folds. He 
also has to give up any attempt to define the face 
very clearly for the same reason. The principal 
thing in the picture becomes not the shepherdess 
but the effect of evening sunlight which illumines 
the sky behind her, the backs of the sheep and the 
edges of the blades of grass. Millet is interested 
in his picture in so far as it expresses this: this is the 
effect which the scene has made upon his eye as 
he saw it every evening in the fields of Barbizon. 

The spectator may read any explanation he likes 
into the picture: he may think, as indeed, the 
Parisian public did think, that Millet was a Social- 
ist who wished by all his paintings to represent the 
hard and unremitting toil of the peasant’s life, to 
hold him up for pity and admiration, to tell a 
story to the heart no less than to the eye. La 
Bruyére had described the French peasant of pre- 
Revolution days as a strange animal hardly dis- 
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tinguishable from the land which he tilled: not 
until he raised his head, did one see that it was 
aman. Millet’s works were taken as an illustra- 
tion of this in paint. 

Yet nothing was further from Millet’s intention 
as expressed in his own emphatic words. He had 
no philanthropic intention: he did not wish to 
change the peasant’s hard lot. He was deeply in- 
terested in the relationship of figures to space, and 
in the expressiveness of attitude which he noted in 
those figures whether working or in repose. 
Michelangelo had shown him how strange and sol- 
emn the effect of a single human figure might be, 
when costume and facial expression were subor- 
dinated to the large mass and sweeping rhythm of 
a gesture or an attitude. But Michelangelo had 
used this method to represent Sibyls and Prophets. 
Millet showed his independence of subject-matter 
by applying the same method to French peasants 
at work in the fields with only the horizon to break 
the emptiness of ground and sky. 

In Bougereau’s picture the literary interest is 
continued to the last touch on the painting: the 
artist is interested in telling a story and pays no 
attention to visual facts. ‘The shepherdess is out 
of doors but the light does not show this: we do 
not know where it is coming from. Bougereau 
devotes himself to explaining in paint how refined 
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and charming a peasant shepherdess can be: she 
is beautiful and holds her lamb with the smile of 
a Madonna. All the details of her dress are scru- 
pulously finished; the wool on the lamb is a mir- 
acle of wooliness. We may look at any part of the 
picture and find it clearly defined; the whole pic- 
ture is, as it were, an inventory of facts which 
combine to awaken in the spectator’s mind a com- 
plete verbal description. It is a story in paint. 

Such a figure as Bougereau depicts cannot be 
seen by the human eye. It is more akin to a col- 
ored photograph which mechanically chronicles 
everything that light can show. The eye naturally 
selects and chooses. We cannot see everything at 
once, and the great artist respects this very limi- 
tation of sight and builds his art upon it. 

But it can hardly be wondered at that descrip- 
tive painting is popular. We are all so accustomed 
to it. From the first spelling book of a child in 
which a picture of a cat stands opposite its written 
name to the poster in the street and the illustrated 
magazine, the word and the picture go hand in 
hand. ‘The visual statement is a way of enforcing 
the written one: it doubles the appeal. So that 
when the average tourist is confronted with a 
masterpiece, he naturally feels it necessary to sup- 
ply the literary interpretation and sets about dis- 
covering one. The immense interest shown by 
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tourists in Leonardo’s “Mona Lisa,” for instance, 
lies not in the actual merit of the painting but in 
the fact that her smile is considered to be enig- 
matic, which provides an immediate basis for ar- 
gument, and further, in the fact that the picture 
was stolen in mysterious circumstances which seems 
to add to its intrinsic value. It is one of the few 
great pictures of the world which has thus a lit- 
erary content equal or superior to popular art. 

For this explanatory tendency is the chief fea- 
ture of popular art and it is appreciated by the 
public for many reasons. One reason is that most 
people use their eyesight for utilitarian purposes 
and not for the mere pleasure of seeing which is 
the way of the artist. They look at a street to see 
if it is possible to avoid the traffic, at the passers- 
by to see if they recognize them, at fruit and flow- 
ers in a market to judge their freshness. 

If they are confronted with Manet’s painting 
of a street—the “Rue de Berne,” for instance, it 
appears so unfamiliar as to be almost unrecogni- 
zable. ‘The emptiness of receding space, the fluid 
and accidental quality of it all, the sudden sharp 
spots made by vehicles and passers-by astonish 
them. They were accustomed to seeing—almost to 
counting, the things in the street, but the street 
as a whole they never saw. 

But if they are shown a baie akly colored picto- 
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rial inventory of vehicles, shops, people, they will 
accept it as a marvel of accuracy. It corresponds 
with their own partial method of sight and they 
do not believe that Manet’s brief, impartial record 
is not only more artistic but more accurate. 

If the average spectator is shown a painting of 
a basket of peaches by Chardin, he will find them 
lacking in texture and surface because these are 
signs by which he is accustomed to judge the fruit 
he sees. But Chardin has chronicled the soft im- 
pact of light on those curved surfaces and the way 
in which the fruit recedes into the shadowed back- 
ground, which is the way in which the impartial 
and purposeless eye records the subject. 

But a picture painted on this principle will al- 
ways appear unfinished to the public because each 
object is not studied separately in their own usual 
method of sight but only in its relation to the 
whole rectangle of the painting within its frame. 

The first point at issue, therefore, between the 
great artist and the public lies in a differing method 
of eyesight: and popular art has taken this into 
account and produces effects that are very familiar 
to the untrained eye. 

The second point is that the public are not 
interested in the recording of light and shade, 
space and mass: they demand a human interest— 
a story of some kind. This demand was thor- 
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oughly appreciated by the Old Masters themselves. 
Indeed their work chiefly consisted of subject pic- 
tures painted to the order of Church and lay pa- 
trons. In Italy, for instance, a church would or- 
der a Madonna and a nobleman would order a 
“Bacchus and Ariadne.” Nearly all the greatest 
pictures in the world are “subject pictures” in 
which the artist was equipped with a story of some 
kind as his starting point. 

So far, he is in the same position as the popular 
artist. 

But he sets to work in quite a different way. 
He regards his subject as something which has to 
be communicated to the eye by purely visual 
means. He knows that the eye can and does re- 
ceive impressions that register themselves in the 
mind as grief or ecstasy or tranquillity. By far the 
greater part of our mental impressions come to 
us through the eye and, as Sir Frederick Watts re- 
marked, everything that can be understood 
through the eye is a fit subject for the painter. 

But the great painter considers and analyzes 
the means by which our eye communicates this 
message to the mind and finds it to be a question 
of masses and proportions, lights and shadows, lines 
and colors, from which, in real life, we automat- 
ically infer the meaning. ; 

And so his researches lie in the direction of ar- 
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ranging and combining these instruments of light 
and shadow and color, so as to express his subject 
in the most pictorial terms that he can invent. 
The eye must be drawn to the center of interest 
by means of converging lines or by a sudden focus- 
ing of light or through a strong note of color. 
But the means employed are always such as make 
a strong appeal to the eye. The picture does not 
need to be closely investigated. It will tell all that 
it has to tell from the other end of a great gallery. 

If we take such a picture as Tintoretto’s “Murder 
of Abel,” for instance, where the subject-matter 
is of great importance, it is instructive to see the 
means by which Tintoretto has conveyed it to us 
in such unmistakable terms. The figure of Abel is 
falling backwards into space from a high bank and 
the whole attention of the spectator is focused on 
his loss of balance and immediate danger by a 
strong light defining his arm and outspread hand 
which gropes in the air for some support. ‘The 
whole picture is subordinate to this effect—it is the 
first thing the spectator sees and the chief thing 
that he remembers. 

If we compare with this, any of Horace Vernet’s 
battle pictures at Versailles, which are essentially 
popular in their appeal, we shall see that instead 
of giving any concentrated effect which conveys 
its meaning at a first glance, we only gain a com- 
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plete knowledge of the story the picture has to tell 
by investigating it piecemeal. The eye cannot re- 
ceive it as a whole and therefore does not under- 
stand it. We use another kind of knowledge to 
distinguish the principal actors in the scene: we 
recognize them by the richness of their uniforms 
or because they are surrounded by a staff of officers. 
All the time, we are being led on by the artist to 
examine the details and to reconstruct from this 
illustrative data the whole story of the battle. We 
are constantly supplementing the artist’s endeavors 
with our own and look from one figure to another 
in our efforts to establish a connection between 
them. 

In the sketches for battle pictures left by 
Leonardo we see a very different treatment. The 
eye receives the sudden impression of a tumult 
against the sky: it takes it all in at a glance and 
only afterwards analyzes the means by which this 
has been gained—the lines of flurry and movement 
which resolve themselves into figures, the quality 
of light and shade which give the sense of weight 
and mass to the onset. From first to last it is an 
optical effect. We do not need to supplement it 
with extra knowledge of our own, it appeals 
merely to our memories of sight. 

But the popular picture succeeds because it in- 
vites the collaboration of the spectator: it sets him 
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to work at once on familiar lines: he investigates, 
explains and completes it to himself and all his 
varied stock of information can be used to help 
him out. Genuine art does not need any explana- 
tion. When it presents a subject containing human 
interest it does so in purely visual terms, it explains 
itself solely to the eye and can only be understood 
as an optical effect. 

The fact that for most people religious art is the 
starting point for the study of pictures has also 
greatly influenced them in their idea of the im- 
portance of subject-matter. Christian art is so 
immediate in its appeal and is so readily recognized 
and understood. The Madonnas that line the walls 
of picture galleries can be treated with as much 
freedom as the artist wishes: the subject-matter of 
Mother and Child is still supreme in the public 
mind. And as many of the most famous and ad- 
vertised pictures in the world have a religious sub- 
ject, such as Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna” or 
Michelangelo’s “Last Judgment” or the “Paradise” 
of Tintoretto, the tourist has inevitably linked his 
own religious experience with his admiration of 
the painting. Grandeur of subject was held for 
centuries to be necessary to a great picture and the 
chief indignation against such innovators as Manet 
was caused by their vivid representations of every- 


day life. 
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The chronological teaching of art has thus placed 
an undue emphasis on subject-matter, especially the 
religious subject, and makes it harder for the tour- 
ist to appreciate the real similarity of idea behind 
a figure picture, a landscape and a still life painting. 
The delight in seeing for its own sake is the motive 
power behind all great painting and sculpture and 
its effect is only to impart this delight. 

There is another class of popular painting besides 
the subject picture and this might be called sec- 
ond-hand art. It consists in a cheap and reminis- 
cent version of any form of genuine art old enough 
to be thoroughly familiar to the public. It bor- 
rows the subject-matter, the costumes, the arrange- 
ment and to some degree the tone and color. 
Watteau, Teniers and Turner are perhaps more 
imitated than any other artists. These were all 
painters whose subject-matter appealed tremen- 
dously to the average tourist. The gorgeous sun- 
rises and sunsets of Turner, the gay fantastic scenes 
of Watteau with their air of a perpetual charade, 
the realistic portrayal of Dutch country life by 
Teniers were all accepted and understood as so 
much good illustration quite apart from their 
artistic value. They had this in common with pop- 
ular art that they contained a human interest: they 
were just like real life: or they made you wish that 
real life were like that. 
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Such paintings were easy to popularize. The 
cheap tapestries in restaurants and hotels could 
never have been perpetrated but for Watteau and 
Teniers. They have a certain second-hand charm 
and vaguely recall something better, but not having 
been designed on the same principles as the orig- 
inals they have no vital stimulus to impart. They 
have extracted and imitated only those illustrative 
aspects of their models which have an appeal for 
the uneducated eye. To the trained eye, they are 
simply negative, being based on a misunderstand- 
ing of the quality of visual apprehension which 
produced the originals and resulted merely in an 
exploitation of their stage properties. But to the 
public who judge a picture merely by the attrac- 
tiveness of these very stage properties there appears 
to be very little difference: the costumes are iden- 
tical, the attitudes the same. The mistake is simply 
that the public always thinks that the artist is 
painting one thing when he is really painting 
another. 

The remedy for this misunderstanding has been 
considered to lie in explaining great pictures to the 
public—and the guide-lecturer has been invented 
as a medium between the tourist and genuine art. 
The sound of these guide-lecturers can now be 
heard, hard on each other’s heels all around the 
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Louvre and the education of the public proceeds 
apace. 

But the irony of this explanatory method lies in 
the fact that as a general rule, it consists in saying 
aloud just what the tourist has hitherto said to 
himself. It is equally a verbal explanation of some- 
thing expressed in other terms and unless the need 
for visual education is emphasized it becomes 
merely a method of imparting information as to 
subject-matter and biography. If art begins where 
language ceases, as La Farge insisted, the task of 
the guide-lecturer is indeed a hard one and the 
public will go on preferring the popular picture. 
What it is about is all-important, because they 
themselves walk by faith and not by sight, while 
the artist is walking by sight alone. i 

eke 


CHAPTER III 
RAW MATERIAL 


Tue disparagement of “subject-matter” in art is 
common to all modern criticism: it is a sign of the 
times. Perhaps the still surviving taste for a sub- 
ject in painting as for a tune in music may be said 
to be the last distinguishing mark of the Philistine; 
it persists with him and he obstinately refuses to 
be interested in pictures that profess only to solve 
a technical problem. 

The point at issue between the original artist 
and the Philistine in this matter, is that the artist 
persists in giving him one thing when he wants an- 
other. It is a misunderstanding, a mistaken view 
of what the artist’s subject-matter should be. 
This whole question is of vital interest and leads 
us to the very basis of artistic impulse, it is the 
only clue to comprehension of an artist’s work. 

It is true that every picture has a name by which 
it is catalogued and this is too often taken by the 
spectator for its subject-matter. Only one dis- 
tinguished painter has ever dared to name his pic- 
tures according to their actual subject-matter, and 
when Whistler exhibited his work as an “Arrange- 
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ment in Black” when it was a portrait of Sir Henry 
Irving or as a “Nocturne: Blue and Gold” when 
it was a painting of moonlight on the Thames, it 
was treated as an immense joke by critic and public 
alike. It may be remarked that in Whistler’s case, 
the human interest was of the slightest, which 
should have paved the way for recognition of his 
purely decorative motif: but it is amusing to note 
that the strain upon the compiler of catalogues has 
evidently been too great and that his picture in the 
Louvre is no longer “Arrangement in Grey and 
Black,” but ‘‘Whistler’s Mother.” 

For it is above all human interest that the public 
demands, and perhaps it is right in finding some- 
thing empty and inhuman in Whistler’s system of 
nomenclature; it is certain that the great Dutch 
and Italian painters did not care to be so explicit. 
Their aim was more complex, including so much 
more of the drama of life and character in their 
material. In the matter of titles they have been 
content with the obvious, and the number of times 
that the words “Portrait of a Man” or merely 
“Landscape” recur in the catalogues of famous gal- 
leries would lead one to imagine a complete mo- 
notony of result. 

In the case of the Chinese “6d Japanese, the 
poetry of the title matches that of the picture. 
Such titles as ‘The Immortals Visiting a King in 
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a Garden” or ““Nobleman Musing at the Edge of a 
Wood” or “Two Black Horses Tethered in a Forest” 
complete the lyric mood of the painting; and in 
even the most formal and decorative Japanese 
prints, the artist is careful to link them with every- 
day life by their names. Examples of this may be 
found in Utamaro’s charming cycle of designs 
drawn from his wife and child. ‘Mother tying her 
child’s top-knot while he makes faces at himself 
in a Mirror” is a study of line more abstract than 
any of Whistler’s drawings. 

It was not from these—his technical models— 
that Whistler drew the idea for his original no- 
menclature, but from music whence also the con- 
temporary literature of the symbolist movement 
borrowed theirs. ‘Nocturne in A minor,” “Sym- 
phony in C major” suggested a key and a mood 
and that was the stuff of which Whistler’s art, and 
also that of the symbolist movement, was made. 

For the real subject-matter of art is not its raw 
material—the figures, landscape or flowers which 
serve to supply a name in a catalogue, but the 
individual adjustment of the artist to this material, 
which determines the use which he will make of it. 
The raw material of the artist is the visible world 
and it may be remarked that it was fully as visible 
to the caveman as to Cézanne. Indeed, in many 
ways, more so, for the caveman had fewer impli- 
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cations to consider and could focus his attention 
upon sight alone and give us those marvelous sim- 
plifications of movement in animals that decorate 
the caves of Altamira. 

In any case, he had the same material to draw 
upon—men and women, animals, flowers, land- 
scape, the sea. The most up-to-date of modern 
artists has no more. 

This raw material is altered in appearance by 
geographical differences, by national habits and 
costumes: which provides for most of the differ- 
ences of aspect which we notice in the art of vari- 
ous countries. These peculiarities are seized upon 
by the artist who recognizes their latent quality 
of design or color. It is the visual stimulus afforded 
by the life around him that intrigues the painter— 
and the monstrous crinolines of the Spanish ladies- 
in-waiting inspired Velasquez to some of his finest 
technical passages. In the allegorical painting of 
the Venetians, the costume of their own day was 
freely introduced to add color and variety to the 
composition and in most of the large compositions 
of Rubens we can see the same thing. 

But apart from the variety afforded by costume 
and fashion, the power of the actual raw material 
common to all nations may be seen in the number 
of associations which it calls up in the mind: it is 
so potent that the barest symbol of primitive de- 
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scriptive art or the simplest drawing of a child, if 
they be accurate in only one respect, can evoke 
the memory of color, form and movement and all 
the complexity with which objects reveal them- 
selves to the eye. 

“No one,” said Wagner, speaking of orchestral 
music, ‘realizes the value of a correct perform- 
ance: and this is art although it may be on a very 
low level.” 

This applies to the plastic arts with equal force. 
The drawing of a savage or a child is often extraor- 
dinarily accurate within its narrow limits: the 
greatest artist could not better the line of the Alta- 
mira bison and in becoming more complicated in 
his ambitions and by adding the qualities of light, 
shadow and perspective to those of line, he has a 
far greater difficulty in finding as true and essential 
an emphasis. 

For the artist’s instinctive emphasis—the thing 
that he is most interested in and therefore stresses 
the most—is his true subject-matter and it is this 
alone that opens the way for the infinite variations 
that have been played upon what was nominally 
the same theme. Great art is not descriptive: it 
is brought about by a heightened accent upon the 
artist’s visual and mental experience. 

The name of the picture is always deceptive. 
The only pictures that are truthfully named are 
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those in print-sellers’ windows or the popular suc- 
cesses of academic exhibitions. They call them- 
selves “The Last Night in The Old Home,” “Back 
from the Front” or the “Verdict” and the interest 
aroused by the titles is faithfully satisfied by the 
pictures. Their names do truly describe them: the 
visual statement is merely explanatory. The mark 
of the mediocre artist is that he always explains. 
He tries to make himself intelligible to the feeble 
vision of the average spectator and to link his 
work with its familiar perceptions. 

The original artist, on the contrary, never ex- 
plains. His art is a frank and emphatic statement 
of his own vision—mental and physical—and he 
leaves it with the spectator to interpret. And this 
interpretation is not contained in words but in 
visual relationships which have been established by 
the artist. 

For as a note in a melody is only significant with 
reference to notes which come before and after, 
thus forming a musical pattern in the mind—so 
also in the field of sight it is a faculty of the eye 
to connect seemingly unrelated objects and to form 
a unity out of repetitions of the tones of colors and 
the directions of lines. 

Good draftsmanship for instance lies above 
all in a keen sense of direction: and in a fine draw- 
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ing, even if it be but a few lines, a relationship is 
perceptible between them. 

These visual relationships form the basis of art 
whether in painting or sculpture: they are the real 
subject-matter of the artist and by their compre- 
hension he can create whatever effect he pleases. 

In his little etching called ‘The Goldweigher’s 
Field” Rembrandt has taken for his raw material 
a somewhat monotonous stretch of land divided 
into small holdings; but he has created on a narrow 
strip of paper an illusion of a whole country side. 
He produces this effect by resolving the scene be- 
fore him into its linear relationships with an ex- 
quisite precision, and by slightly raising the line 
of the horizon as it approaches either side and cuts 
the edge of the paper, he forces the eye to take in 
the whole extent of the line instead of resting on 
one spot. His true subject is the solving of a 
problem in line-direction. Another time he will 
take the theme of the “Raising of Lazarus’ as his 
raw material but his true subject will be tonal rela- 
tionships and with what a tentative and groping 
method does he evoke the magic of subtle grada- 
tions from shadow to light. 

But nothing is harder for an original artist than 
to get this abstract subject-matter of his accepted, 
or even understood by the public, and all the bit- 
terest disputes in art history have been waged over 
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this question. This has not always been recognized 
or avowed by the combatants, and in justice to the 
public, it must be said that the hardest people to 
convince have generally been rival artists them- 
selves. The instinctive preferences of one man will 
not be those of another and it is in this shifting of 
the point of interest that the essential and indi- 
vidual talent of each artist lies. 

Sometimes, as in the case of great art movements, 
the point of interest is changed not only for a single 
artist but for a whole nation. It is obvious that 
the actual choice of a certain kind of raw material 
will to a great extent determine the artistic char- 
acter of the completed work, whether it be a pic- 
ture or a statue. And when this choice becomes 
more or less inevitable according to the artist’s fixed 
surroundings and natural preferences, the result is 
what we call a national art. 

The flat country and quiet light of Holland pro- 
vided the raw material for the Dutch masters. 
Their own natural preference for the concrete, the 
sober, the familiar, led them to concentrate upon 
accuracy of reproduction. They took themselves 
for subject and reproduced their own everyday 
life at home and out of doors. 

The color and magnificence of medieval Venice, 
with its variegated crowds of merchants and trav- 
elers from all over the world, provided a sumptu- 
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ous raw material for the Venetian painter: and his 
newly awakened passion for pagan literature and 
pagan sculpture gave him suggestions for compo- 
sition and costume. His natural preference for 
generalizations rather than for minute and atten- 
tive study, for a flowing and splendid style rather 
than for a sober accuracy, led him towards a kind 
of noble rhetoric in paint. It was a natural empha- 
sis on qualities of action and grace and magnifi- 
cence as observed in daily life: and the pagan 
mythology which so often supplied the titles of his 
pictures, also suggested a pattern into which his 
everyday observations might flow. 

The national characteristics and temperament of 
a people thus provide them with an artistic bias, 
a natural preference for certain aspects of the life 
around them and a tendency to mold their com- 
mon subject-matter in a certain way. 

When, as sometimes happens, this accustomed 
subject-matter is removed, it is interesting to note 
the uncertainty of the artist and to see how depen- 
dent he is on his familiar raw material as a stimulus 
for artistic ideas and a medium for conveying a 
personal emphasis. The slow and difficult develop- 
ment of Christian art is a case in point. 

It was not because all facility had been forgot- 
ten, not that the Greek tradition of perfect crafts- 
manship had completely decayed, that early 
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Christian art is so gauche, so timid and so distorted: 
it is due to the lack of any technical formula to ex- 
press a new subject-matter—a new direction of the 
mind. In hundreds of years the Greek had evolved 
a perfect technical formula for the expression of 
his own true subject-matter—human beauty; by 
the careful elimination of secondary rhythms and 
unnecessary detail he had arrived at a simplifica- 
tion which was expressive, not formal, and this 
simplification had been based on an ideal. The first 
Christian painters and sculptors in Italy were 
faced by the problem of completely overturning 
this Greek evaluation of life, expressed in art by a 
supreme emphasis upon human perfection, and of 
placing a new emphasis on the spiritual aspect of 
visible things. 

This, it was plain from the beginning, required 
a completely new formula. For those who despised 
the body, it was useless and dangerous to display 
its perfections—and how could the soul be ex- 
pressed in paint and stone? 

The first step was naturally symbolism and the 
art of the early Christian adopted this intellectual 
form of expression for the invisible and intangible 
world which alone seemed truly real. But intel- 
lectual symbolism is a sterile art; the natural sym- 
bolism of the savage is a different and vital thing, 
recalling with a kind of magic a thousand visual 
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images. The savage is like another Adam naming 
the creatures. But the early Christian had re- 
nounced the world of the senses and with it the 
whole raw material of art. Some connection was 
needed to supply the raw material without which 
art cannot be made and it is interesting to trace 
the first hints of this connection in the growing 
naturalism of Christian religious feeling which cul- 
minated in the ardor of Saint Francis. The eyes 
of the Italian artist at last began to turn outward 
and to see a world waiting to be transformed into 
his own desire. 

The work of Giotto was the first fruits of this 
new reconciliation with the visible world, and in 
his frescoes we see for the first time the new Chris- 
tian emphasis expressed in a new subject-matter. 
It became borne in upon Italian artists that a new 
and significant motif had been put into their 
hands—a new raw material to work upon. In- 
stead of the drama of pagan mythology, the drama 
of the New Testament, instead of the beauty 
of the nude, the expressiveness of attitude in 
which the intention or emotion could be clearly 
discerned. No one who has followed the slow and 
apparently hopeless course of early Christian art 
can see Giotto’s “Death of Saint Francis” without 
realizing that in these bending attitudes of grief 
and devotion an entirely new power of expression 
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is at work for the first time. In it is the germ of 
all the subsequent development of Italian art. 

For the expression of human emotion and char- 
acter rather than of human perfection underlies 
Italian art even in the triumphant paganism of its 
later development. ‘The notebooks of Leonardo 
abound in directions for the representation of emo- 
tion in art. “That figure,” he also says, ‘is most 
worthy of praise which by its action best expresses 
the passion which animates it.” Here is no longer 
the voice of the Greek but a voice new in painting 
or sculpture: a voice which, however alien to actual 
Christianity, borrows its tones from a Christianity 
already old. 

It is curious to remark, as an illustration of the 
irrelevance of titular subject, that the most Chris- 
tian as to subject-matter of all Italian artists is ac- 
tually the most truly Greek in feeling—the least 
influenced by this new emotional inspiration in art. 
In the frescoes and drawings of Raphael, the spirit 
of paganism lives again and his true talent is seen, 
untroubled by any conflict of the soul, in a large 
and classic serenity, an accent upon grace. 

This personal expression is a need which lies at 
the root of art. The artist’s problem when faced 
with the raw material of the visible world is two- 
fold: to express it and in some way also to express 
himself. We have seen a talent: like that of Van 
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Gogh in our own days throw visible phenomena 
and its discovered laws to the winds and yet ex- 
press a personal temperament in terms of barbaric 
color and arbitrary rhythms; and we have seen 
Cézanne cling to absolute truth of color sensation 
and concentrate all his powers on recording it; 
they present a complete contrast: the one entirely 
emotional in outlook, the other entirely technical. 
But in the so-called Old Masters we see more bal- 
anced artistic temperaments. Rembrandt takes 
men and women as his titular subject-matter and 
invents a method to express his sense of the mys- 
terious and picturesque, which by diminishing the 
lights and greatly increasing the shadows, gives him 
a new technique by which his figures grow out of 
the darkness or sink back into it. Titian takes 
men and women also for his material and invests 
them with nobility and splendor through the skill- 
ful disposition of broad masses of color steeped in 
a cool golden tone that unifies the whole. Velas- 
quez sees the world with a kind of technical pas- 
sion; his sense of the power of the silhouette is 
completely modern but his true interest lies in the 
modification of color by light and of light itself 
and its gradations. A great designer, he yet sub- 
jected design to the dissolving effect of atmosphere. 
One might say that he has to a supreme degree the 
sense of the complex design achieved by the sum 
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total of visible things. He records his own habit 
of sight with a strong emphasis on its order of per- 
ception. 

Wherever the interest of the artist is expressed, 
there lies the strength of his work: and the expres- 
sion of this interest involves a discovery—the 
most vital discovery made by every artist in his 
life-work. He may often be seen to come upon 
it as a sudden surprise and sometimes through a 
long-standing technical pre-occupation, but it is 
the turning point of his art and fixes his goal. To 
compare Rodin’s “Age of Bronze” with his 
“Balzac” is to bring together the beginning and the 
end of his art, the former a record of the actual 
model so accurate that it was suspected of having 
been cast from the life, the second an expression 
of a human figure so far removed from the average 
perception of the human eye that it was refused 
by the French Government which had commis- 
sioned it. More like a mountain peak than a man, 
the huge statue impresses itself by means of an 
attitude rather than by any human resemblance: 
the figure is nothing but an immense emphatic 
gesture gained by the suppression of all those de- 
tails by which the average eyesight recognizes a 
man. This is an extreme example of the true sub- 
ject-matter of Rodin’s art. Living as he did at a 
time when effects of lights were being pursued by 
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the French Impressionists to the exclusion of every 
other interest, his aim also became the translation 
of effects of light and atmosphere into stone—a 
seemingly impossible task. Greek sculptors had 
relied on distance to provide a proper focus for 
their work: that is to say, they had considered a 
statue as if it were an actual figure—a piece of 
nature, which when placed at a proper distance 
would be changed and acted upon by atmospheric 
effect in the same way as a human being. Rodin, 
like a true Impressionist, includes the effect of at- 
mospheric distance in the work itself. 

The essence of Impressionism as understood by 
Rodin and Velasquez, the one in marble, the other 
in paint, lies in the fact that it implies a spectator: 
every effect is made in reference to the human eye 
and, like a great singer, the impressionist never for- 
gets the distance between his art and his imagined 
audience. And the pursuit of this atmospheric 
quality in marble causes many of Rodin’s figure 
groups to assume that soft and fluid quality con- 
demned by many critics—where marble seems to 
be dissolving into air. It becomes almost impal- 
pable through his vision of light, and this is exactly 
the same result that faced the French Impression- 
ists from Monet to Seurat when they focused their 
attention on light alone as expressed in color. The 
boundaries of form tend to dissolve and disappear. 
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Rodin’s sculpture is thus in its actual inspira- 
tion—its true point of interest—extraordinarily 
expressive of his generation. His daring experi- 
ment seems to be a negation of his material, the 
most intractable of all, and it is this absorption in 
light rather than in the thing seen by it, the trans- 
mutation of the nominal subject-matter into terms 
of light and atmosphere, that is the true direction 
of his talent. 

And it is out of this pursuit of a personal em- 
phasis that the elusive thing called style arises; 
style, which in reference to painting has grown 
to have a meaning purely technical—implying 
mannerism. Yet is it so vital a part of the great 
artist’s talent that if it is taken away, only the 
skeleton as it were of the picture remains: style is 
invariably the quality that a copy lacks: the re- 
semblance may be exact as far as the disposition 
of lights and shadows, lines and colors, but it over- 
looks the essential fact that the basis of all great 
art lies in a technical inspiration: the paint itself 
must speak. 

Standing in front of a Velasquez Infanta with 
its gauze-like texture, its twilight quality of paint, 
one realizes that these things are an essential part 
of the picture: remove them, thicken the paint, 
change the character of the brush-strokes and 
Velasquez is well-nigh obliterated: no more than 
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the dry bones of the picture remain. Similarly, 
the authentic message of Rembrandt can be under- 
stood only through his technical method—that 
thick impenetrable russet brown impasto illumined 
by glazes and made to glow like old velvet, corre- 
sponds to the essential quality of his thought. And 
in modern times, Manet’s search for bold shadow- 
less planes in still-life and portrait material, results 
in flat forcible paint varied by a very personal 
method of brush-drawing—nervous, witty and ex- 
pressive—‘écriture” as the French aptly term it. 

When painters adopt a so-called scientific tech- 
nique, such as was used in Pointillism or Cubism, 
its poverty as a medium for expressing individual 
thought, soon becomes apparent: the artist’s idea is 
formalized from the start and the result is a more 
or less brilliant exercise. This weakness was un- 
derstood by Cézanne, who, although an Impres- 
sionist himself—and a contemporary of the Poin- 
tillists—instinctively applied his color to canvas in 
washes to correspond with his personal color vision 
instead of in the orthodox method of variegated 
dabs, regulated so as to fuse at a distance. Cubism 
which has proved so new and stimulating a for- 
mula both in architecture and in the applied arts, 
suggesting also by its geometrical pre-occupations 
and non-realistic color an infinite variety of appli- 
cation in the field of decoration and ornament, was 
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a short-lived influence in painting for the same 
reason as Pointillism. It was an affair of the will, 
not of perception, and imposed so many artificial 
restrictions upon the painter that his art became 
rigid; and admitting so few visual facts and con- 


“centrating entirely upon reason it limited the pos- 


sibility of future plastic development. 

This development is the painter’s ambition. In- 
stinctively he apprehends the visible world in 
terms of light and shadow, form and color, this, as 
has been seen, is his true material—the vital inspi- 
ration of his talent. Subsequently he recognizes 
these phenomena and names them to himself; but 
the name does not correspond with the impression. 
The latter is not transferable except by a corre- 
sponding process in the spectator and this accounts 
for the misunderstanding existing between artist 
and public. 

In a famous passage Leonardo suggests that the 
artist should stimulate invention by gazing at walls 
spotted with stains or with a mixture of different 
kinds of stones and allow these variegated patches 
to resolve themselves into imagined landscapes, bat- 
tles and strange faces. This is the unconscious 
method of the artist in his everyday vision of the 
world and it has existed ever since that first Im- 
pressionist who saw men as trees, walking. 


CHAPTER IV 
INHERITED PATTERNS 


Tue eye has fallen into disrepute nowadays and 
for many reasons. Neither artist nor public ac- 
cept it any longer as the sole criterion of painting 
or sculpture, and this reaction from illusionist tech- 
nique has been growing for the last thirty years 
and shows no signs of abating. 

To create an optical illusion on canvas—in the 
words of Leonardo, to take the mirror as one’s 
guide, has been the acknowledged aim of painting 
for so many hundred years that certain brilliant 
and disturbing exceptions to this rule have usually 
been dismissed as the results of eccentric genius. It 
has remained for the present generation to analyze 
the work of such painters as El Greco and William 
Blake and to discover in its seeming disorder an 
obedience to laws hitherto unrecognized though 
often instinctively followed by artists of every na- 
tion and period. 

From the earliest times, painters have had two 
sources of inspiration—optical vision and mental 
vision, and the history of art is really divided be- 
tween these two points of view and records the 
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conquest of one or the other of these two worlds. 
They may be defined as Naturalism and Decora- 
tion and most art criticism has ascribed the one to 
Europe and the other to Asia. 

In each continent the beginning was the same— 
symbolic and non-naturalistic. The drawings 
of a child possess much affinity with the earli- 
est artistic efforts of all primitive races, whether 
of Eastern or Western origin, and it is strange that 
they should invariably be in the direction of what 
we call decorative art—the instinctive translation 
of the varied and changing phenomena of the vis- 
ible world into line and flat color instead of any 
attempt to create an all-round compromise by 
grappling with the equally-present elements of 
light, shadow and perspective. 

But a radical difference soon begins to appear. 
Little by little the European artist emerges from 
this decorative symbolism and begins to compare 
his work with his model. ‘This is the turning point. 
A child does not do this: he draws attributes not 
visual facts. If he is drawing a cow he does not 
go to the cow to correct his drawing. He accu- 
mulates mentally a number of cow-attributes by 
which he is accustomed to recognize the animal 
and he draws upon these in making his outline. If 
he finds his collection of attributes insufficient he 
will take another look at a cow, but he will not 
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take his drawing with him. It is in this spirit that 
the Indian cotton printers work to-day as was ob- 
served by Lockwood Kipling, who describes them 
as designing flower-patterns from a flower placed 
behind them, at which they give only an occasional 
glance. The European artist would place his paint- 
ing beside the flower and compare the two: the 
Asiatic turns away from it to avoid being dis- 
tracted from its essential attributes by accidental 
qualities. ‘The European builds his art upon these 
accidental qualities, believing that they are the true 
expression of life. The art of the child lies at the 
root of Oriental art and its development has con- 
sisted in perfecting the traditions laid down in the 
infancy of nations and individuals alike. 

But the European child grows up and in the 
changes of art-outlook observable in the average 
child we may trace an interesting parallel with the 
largest field of European development. For the 
progress of Western art towards a perfect expres- 
sion of naturalism has been along the same lines 
as those pursued by a child: first outline drawing, 
then the filling in of the outline with bright and 
varied color, then a gradual recognition of light 
and shade and last of all the consequent modifica- 
tion of color and the idea of tonal relationships. 
We may trace this sequence in the painting of the 
French, Dutch and Spanish Schools as well as in 
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the history of even the most highly developed indi- 
vidual artists: the art of the illuminated manu- 
script and the highly complex statement of Velas- 
quez represent the two extremities of this search 
for visual truth. In the work of Velasquez him- 
self may be traced the same gradual expansion. 
Between his first portrait of Philip IV and his last 
there is the evidence of a long and tireless climb 
from rigid definition and pattern to an atmos- 
pheric truth in which every line and color are 
transfused. 

But the decorative ideal has not been entirely 
absent from Europe or the naturalistic spirit from 
Asia. The art of Italy shows how an Eastern influ- 
ence can be assimilated by a Western nation and 
result in a new and vital decorative combination, 
and it has not generally been recognized that some 
of the greatest painters of China and Japan have 
based their art upon an optical impression as accu- 
rate and subtle as any that have been recorded in 
Europe. 

But, just as in Italian art which assumes a new 
character through the union of decoration and nat- 
uralism, the naturalistic painters of the Orient 
achieve an original result by imposing their na- 
tional principle of rigid selection upon their optical 
impression. This quality of selection lies at the 
root of all Oriental art and gives exercise for that 
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personal will and personal preference which we see 
expressed to-day in European art by the alteration 
and distortion of the actual subject-matter. Op- 
tical impressionism in the hands of the Chinese or 
Japanese artist, thus became an extraordinarily 
flexible method by which either the intellectual or 
emotional order of his impressions could be re- 
corded, and it is interesting to consider that in 
Eastern art which, as a whole, contains far less 
literary suggestion than that of Europe and de- 
pends for its effect on decorative qualities alone, 
the need for appropriate and significant material 
is universally emphasized. The entire decay 
of interest in subject-matter among Western 
artists of to-day—or rather the complete shifting 
of interest towards the solving of merely technical 
problems—is thus diametrically opposed to the 
selective principle of the East. The development 
of Oriental art has been untouched by those cur- 
rents acting from within outward which have so 
profoundly affected the painters of Europe. Its 
emotional attitude towards life and the visible 
world has remained fixed, any variation being due 
to a change of method such as Impressionism, not 
to a change of feeling. But the art of Europe has 
been emotionally unstable—inspired by many 
strange gods. It will record the visible world in 
terms of the intellect and then turn violently to 
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its translation in terms of feeling: it experiments 
with a hundred techniques and abandons them all: 
it is insatiable of emotional experience and tech- 
nical experiment. Realism, Romanticism, Impres- 
sionism are all great movements that have had their 
hour and still recur under other names, for they 
are all different facets of the European art-tem- 
perament. 

Italian painting with its many schools has also its 
realistic and romantic tendencies but always tinged 
by a decorative ideal. This explains the love of 
mythological and religious subjects in Italy apart 
from the question of church patronage, the pre- 
dilection for the nude in art, the arbitrary use of 
costume merely as color effect to help out the gen- 
eral design. The picture is thus something dif- 
ferent from actual natural effect as it appears to 
the eye. It is a product of scientific study of pro- 
portion of parts, equilibrium of design and har- 
mony of color. 

It is not necessary for the decorative artist to 
work directly from nature which he regards merely 
as a storehouse of facts—raw material which he 
must strain and refine until only his own desire 
appears in the form of a picture. 

This accounts for the immense number of draw- 
ings and cartoons made by the Italian masters. 
These were done directly from nature and rep- 
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resent, as it were, their private notebooks from 
which the formal materials for their pictures were 
drawn. Even in these drawings, however, there is 
a distinct expression of will and personality—as 
in the rhythmic line and deliberate grace of 
Raphael or the muscular emphasis of Michelangelo. 

In the case of Leonardo, Giorgione, and the por- 
traits of Titian, the decorative ideal is subordinated 
to visual truth; they join with the great artists of 
the French, Dutch and Spanish Schools in finding 
their design in actual optical phenomena, and 
achieve beautiful and significant color by observa- 
tion of its relationships as perceived by the eye. 

Rodin has remarked in our own times that to 
see correctly is the secret of good design; that is, 
that the passive eye mechanically arranges the phe- 
nomena presented to it in a natural sequence of 
tone, form and color, and that by paying the clos- 
est regard to this natural order and emphasizing 
it, the artist or sculptor may express a more com- 
plex and fundamental truth of design than the 
more sophisticated artist who takes from nature 
only what suits him and sees everything with a 
pre-conceived intention. 

But for the most part these two great groups 
remain irreconcilable. Without clearly realizing 
the point at issue there is a dispute of long standing 
between them. The naturalistic group holds that 
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this mental adjustment of the visible world to suit 
the individual temperament as practiced by the 
decorative artist, is merely the formation of a 
memory-image and naturalistic artists claim that 
they use this method themselves to simplify their 
visual impression and to free it from unnecessary 
detail. The other group maintains that mental 
vision is essentially different from physical vision, 
being modified by associations and preferences in 
the mind of the artist. 

It is interesting to notice that in most modern 
books dealing with art-theory, the illustrations are 
almost entirely chosen from the Italian Schools of 
painting and not from the work of the visual im- 
pressionists; you will find ten reproductions from 
Raphael, Carpaccio, Masaccio, for one Velasquez 
or one Watteau; and this is because, being in the 
first place theorists themselves, in spite of the effect 
of individuality and temperament given by their 
works, the Italian masters proceed by methods 
which are far more easy to analyze than the 
more complex and subtle transcriptions of Velas- 
quez and the later Rembrandt. And this is also 
the reason that Velasquez is tacitly ignored by most 
critics of to-day. The supreme master of the 
visual method, he represents an ideal which has 
been temporarily abandoned. 
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There are many reasons for this modern change 
of feeling. 

One of the chief, is the conquest by the camera 
of certain aspects of natural effect. As is well 
known, the results of photography were first stim- 
ulating and then depressing to painters. Ever 
since Leonardo da Vinci and the brothers Van 
Eyck, artists had been steadily advancing towards 
the expression of natural effect in paint: that is, 
towards recording the vision of the normal human 
eye. Physically speaking, the most important fac- 
tor in the visible world as seen by the eye is tonal 
gradation—an effect of light and shade—and 
this is exactly what is given us by the camera. The 
world around us thus becomes to all intents a black 
and white world, subsequently perceived as col- 
ored; for except in the case of exceptionally bril- 
liant color effects the contrast of light and shade 
is actually the first thing perceived by the eye as 
by the camera. It was thus apparent to painters 
of the visual school that photography had invaded 
their field and would soon be able to chronicle 
tonal gradations with greater accuracy than they 
could themselves. 

In giving way to this fear, they overlooked one 
fact, 

The camera records without order or system of 
any kind. It merely chronicles all that it is able 
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to, according to light conditions or its own situa- 
tion, and thus presents to us an accumulation of 
unrelated tonal statements. Whereas the whole 
virtue of optical impressionism lies in the recogni- 
tion and emphatic statement of the order in which 
those impressions are received. ‘The color of a 
model’s hair, the glitter of a silver dress, are not 
considered by an impressionist to be interesting in 
themselves, but only as they fall into their place in 
an acknowledged order of visual impressions; and 
this order or sequence is the true subject of his 
work. When a foreign ambassador, confronted 
with the art of Velasquez for the first time, ex- 
claimed to the painter: “Sir, this is the very the- 
ology of painting,” he was merely recognizing this 
abstract system at work behind the apparent nat- 
uralism of the picture, bringing the vaguest and 
most immaterial effects of atmosphere under com- 
plete intellectual control. 

But in their dismay at the results obtained by 
the camera, painters failed to recognize the intel- 
lectual superiority of the artist as compared with 
the machine. 

The next blow to be struck at the impressionistic 
or tonal ideal in Europe was the introduction of 
Japanese prints into Europe in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. 

The technique of color printing was unsuited to 
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the expression of light and shade, lending itself to 
decorative effects of flat color and this art had been 
brought to an extraordinary perfection in Japan. 
It was the art of the common people, sold in the 
streets for a few yen; it had little or no appeal to 
the cultured Japanese who to this day fails to un- 
derstand its effect on Europeans, regarding 
Hokusai and Hiroshige in the light of artisans 
rather than of artists. 

But these gay definite statements of mass and 
pattern in color instead of tone had an almost 
immediate effect upon the work of French paint- 
ers. Their optical significance was first grasped 
by Manet, who, himself a follower of Velasquez 
and a born naturalist in painting, had hitherto been 
working from the tonal point of view. He real- 
ized that the essential difference between these 
prints and European painting lay, not so much in 
a different technique as in the fact that they ig- 
nored shadow in nature. The world that they pre- 
sented was one of definitions in color and form, 
not of light and shade, and it occurred to him that 
similar results could be obtained in paint, even 
from his own optical standpoint, by placing his 
subject—whether man or woman, still-life or 
flowers—in a clear, even light and arranging it as 
a series of color-contrasts, thus forcing up the ef- 
fect of color-pattern. 
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The results he obtained by this method were so 
surprisingly novel and emphatic that they created 
a sensation. What he was actually attempting was 
the fusion of his own instinct for optical truth 
with the decorative spacing and pattern-making 
of the East, and his work thus acquires an unique 
significance in marking the turning-point of the 
nineteenth century towards a new spirit in art. By 
sacrificing everything to vitality of accent, gained 
by translating tone into vivid, apparently unrelated 
patches of color, modified according to their dis- 
tance from the eye, he laid the foundations of mod- 
ern painting. 

It was inevitable that the next step should be an 
endeavor to eliminate tone altogether and to ex- 
plore the possibilities of pure color gradation. 
This was done by Claude Monet and the group of 
French painters nicknamed the “Impressionists.” 
The impressionism practiced by this group and that 
of Velasquez has little in common and the similar 
name, coined as a matter of fact for the former, 
but applied since then indiscriminately to both, 
has given rise to much confusion. This new 
movement did not concern itself with the order 
of the visual impressions, including tone, form, and 
color, but with color sensation alone. It was not 
based like the painting of Manet on a union of 
Oriental with Western art, but on the scientific 
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working-out of one of the problems connected 
with the advance of photography. It seemed to 
Claude Monet and his disciples that by abandoning 
the use of tonal gradation and by focusing their 
attention on color gradation instead, they would 
be developing a hitherto unrecognized factor in 
human eyesight and also forestalling the camera in 
this new department. By developing their color- 
vision alone, they arrived at a point when all defi- 
nite forms in a landscape or figure subject dissolved 
into a colored mist. They abolished shadows by 
treating them as colors no less than light, thus 
greatly adding to the brilliance of their results. 

This last effect was borrowed from Oriental art 
which, as has been said, usually ignores shadows and 
concentrates on mass and pattern, thus achieving 
a unity and repose difficult for the European to 
obtain with his insistence on the dual réle played 
by light and darkness. The complexity of this 
ideal and the troubled and restless atmosphere 
which it immediately introduces into art, contrasts 
forcibly with the serenity and repose of Oriental 
painting and the pattern thus gained by the Euro- 
pean will always appear inferior, when judged 
purely as pattern, to the simplicity of the Chinese 
and Japanese. 

The gains of the French Impressionists in the 
realm of color were perhaps best summarized in 
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the work of Seurat, who achieved interesting pat- 
tern by the use of spots or masses of color instead 
of by line and also obtained very dazzling results 
in the study of light as color, but by this time the 
weakness inherent in the practice of reducing the 
eyesight to mere color-vision had become appar- 
ent. In spite of the obvious gain in brilliancy, it 
was quite plain that it was at the cost of form and 
substance. Somehow these pictures do not hold 
their own when hung beside the work of the Old 
Masters. ‘They look, in the words of Eugéne Fro- 
mentin, as if they had made an effort to be colored 
and yet were never colored enough. As long as 
there were shadows to define the boundaries of ob- 
jects, or even the arbitrary lines used by decora- 
tive painters for the same purpose, the encroach- 
ments of atmosphere and color could be held in 
check and the forms preserved; but with the ab- 
sence of all shadow except in the shape of a dif- 
ferent color, and the resolution of every object into 
its color gradations alone, the visible world became 
merely a tissue of colored light, without form and 
void. A rather monotonous and insipid pretti- 
ness began to menace the work of the whole 


- movement. 


Oriental art has always avoided the danger in- 
herent in the shadowless convention by the con- 
stantly recurring use of black and other strong 
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colors in a design and also by insistence upon the 
design itself, whereas the French Impressionists 
banished black from their palette altogether and 
lost all consciousness of design in their one idea of 
color research. 

It was the rdle of Paul Cézanne, the last of the 
Impressionists, to endeavor to restore the sensation 
of weight and mass to painting while retaining the 
Impressionist color-vision—thus placing painting 
once more upon a structural basis. His strength 
lay, not in linear design for which he had no apti- 
tude, but in spatial organization. All his pictures 
are conceived in depth as it is visible through color- 
gradation and when he wishes to define an object, 
as in the case of the apples and pears of his still life 
paintings, he will draw a line round them like a 
child, using this immemorial convention with the 
utmost simplicity. Utterly devoid of dexterity in 
the use of his medium—tentative and haphazard 
in effect, his thin transparent washes of paint are 
nevertheless the first steps along a new road in 
art and he remains, in his own words, the primi- 
tive of the way he has discovered. 

For, in spite of the fact that every art move- 
ment of to-day claims him as its leader, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that the true nature 
of his work has been misunderstood. One has only 
to read his letters and recorded conversations to 
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realize that his inspiration was purely visual in the 
same sense as that of his Impressionist predecessors: 
and yet the completely anti-visual art of the Cubist 
claims to have derived from him, and also all the ex- 
periments in psycho-analysis-on-canvas that have 
crowded exhibitions for the last few years. His 
fidelity to optical fact was indeed so clearly rec- 
ognized during his lifetime that Renoir remarked 
that “Cézanne was only an eye.” Yet with his death 
and subsequent canonization as patron saint of 
modern art, this essential aspect of his art seems to 
have been overlooked. His own judgment of his 
contemporaries was severe, and for him, Van 
Gogh’s work was that of a madman. He haunted 
the Louvre as a student and believed in the Old 
Masters with a solemn passion. He looked on him- 
self as a sober and scientific craftsman whose work 
was founded on exact vision of the world as color 
gradation instead of tonal gradation, thus freeing 
painting from the domination of the camera. 
By restoring mass and structure to Impressionism 
he believed that he had placed it among the great 
art of all time. 


CHAPTER V 
DEAD PATTERNS 


Every textbook on art deals with the history of 
influences as part of its material: the inspiring ef- 
fect of one nation’s art upon that of another and 
the rdle played by one artist in awakening an- 
other’s talent. Millet frequents the Louvre and 
stands before Michelangelo—‘Celui qui me hantdat 
toute ma vie’; Manet voyages to Spain and brings 
back echoes of Velasquez which sound clearly in 
his “Boy with a Baldrick” in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York. It is a truism that Titian 
himself adopted the lyric invention of the dead 
Giorgione and built upon it his most sumptuous 
decorations. And we are accustomed to hearing 
of the inspiration of Greece and Rome in the 
Italian Renaissance and of the independence of 
Holland in refusing to accept any other artistic 
stimulus than her own burgher’s heads in por- 
traiture and her own flat country in landscape. 

We are led to believe that there is a spirit in art 
that can be communicated, something that can be 
imported from one country to another or ex- 
changed between artists, and that the best way to 
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develop art in a young or inartistic nation is to 
place it under the direction of some already de- 
veloped foreign culture. It is taken for granted 
that this matter of artistic influence is always a 
boon. 

The rest of the world owes so great a debt to 
those five great centers of art-development— 
China, Egypt, Greece, Italy and France—that it 
has eagerly consented to be dominated first by one 
of these influences and then by another—careless 
whether these outside suggestions were awakening 
an answering voice or merely rendering it dumb. 

There are two things that can be borrowed from 
the art of another nation: its subject-matter and 
its technique. ‘The difference between the titular 
subject-matter of the artist and the actual purpose 
and interest of his painting has been spoken of in 
a previous chapter; and it is always the former 
that is taken as an example by the immature artist 
or nation. Scenes from Greek and Roman history 
or mythology, imitations of the varied and fashion- 
able Parisian methods of putting paint on canvas, 
reproductions of the colored sculpture of Sixteenth 
Century Italy, pictures of nymphs and shepherds, 
are all examples of this art in leading strings. 
There has always been this derivative art, but more 


_ than ever to-day when artists are so familiar with 


the art of every nation that it seems almost 
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impossible for them to express themselves without 
echoes from the work of others. 

These alien echoes are responsible for most of the 
mediocre art in the world. For if an influence is 
to be stimulating it must be one which calls out a 
latent faculty in either an individual or a nation. 
If an overwhelming and alien pressure is brought 
to bear upon a still infantile art-expression, its suc- 
cess will surely mean the latter’s annihilation. 

Racial temperament is the deciding factor in the 
art of a nation: that is, in its choice of subject-mat- 
ter and its general way of dealing with it. France, 
the most eager of all nations to accept an outside 
stimulus, has been in this respect the most fortunate 
in her Latin affinity with Italy and through Italy 
with Greece. Her many borrowings have made 
her rich, for they were easily incorporated into her 
own art and thus transformed. But these two 
imperious cultures—the Greek and the Italian— 
have been responsible for much of the artistic 
sterility of other less famous peoples. 

So many textbooks have been written which 
stress the evolutionary idea of art that Whistler’s 
“Ten O’Clock Lectures” with its emphatic state- 
ments that there never was an artistic period, that 
the history of art has been written by great individ- 
ual artists of any century and any nation, is still a 
challenge; and the more one studies the so-called de- 
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velopment of the art of one country from that of 
another, the more one finds that in successful in- 
stances, emancipation has been quick and complete. 

And the point I want to make is that this eman- 
cipation which is often spoken of as a ‘new spirit” 
in art always appears as a change in technical 
method. The invention of a new means of expres- 
sion is what sets the artist free, the force which 
sends him on a new road of development. The 
technical method of another nation was itself in- 
vented for the purpose of dealing with its own sub- 
ject-matter: subject-matter being based partly on 
the artist’s attitude towards life—the aspect of it 
which he unconsciously chooses and prefers—and 
partly on the visual suggestions which come to him 
from his own national and familiar surroundings. 

And this is why the subject-matter of one na- 
tion’s art can hardly be transferred to that of an- 
other. The material will be unfamiliar in two 
senses: it represents two new worlds, mental and 
visible, and the only result will be lifeless copying. 

To pass from the Egyptian Galleries in the Brit- 
ish Museum to those of Greece is to find a complete 
contrast of technical method, expressive of two 
antagonistic temperaments, two differing choices 
of subject-matter. The one is the art of the idol, 
the monument, the sepulchre, expressed in a tech- 
nique of almost geometrical simplicity; the right 
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angle and the circle are used as the basis of this 
method chosen to express abstract thought. The 
other is an art of life and movement, taking visible 
things as its models; and we are struck first of all 
by its rhythmic lines and curves, the short flutter- 
ing lines of draperies and the long curves of figures 
in movement. 

And yet the archaic sculpture of Greece bears in 
its earliest manifestation a strong resemblance to 
Egyptian art; there is the same rigidity and sim- 
plicity of pattern. But very soon in its history 
a new technical development can be seen; lines of 
motion begin to appear, the draperies vary in ar- 
rangement. The deeply naturalistic temper of the 
Greek begins to assert itself in fidelity to the model 
instead of to the symbol and invents a new and 
more plastic use of material. 

In the same way if we contrast the sculpture of 
the Italian Renaissance with that of Greece, com- 
monly supposed to have “inspired” it, we see its 
originality in the invention of a new technical 
method. ‘The calm rhythms of Greece have been 
broken up into a thousand individual movements— 
which means that we no longer feel the worship 
of an ideal beauty but the charm of the individual 
model. The whole sculpture of the Italian Renais- 
sance seems thus to be reduced in scale when com- 
pared with that of Greece. ‘The size of the actual 
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human being becomes the standard, whereas the 
technical method of the Greek with its elimination 
of small peculiarities and individual differences and 
its insistence on type and generalization gives an 
effect of ideal grandeur and heroic size. But there 
is something of the beauty of goldsmith’s work 
about Italian sculpture of the Renaissance with its 
intricacy and its dancing movement. Even the 
most gigantic statues of Michelangelo look some- 
how as if they had been conceived on a smaller 
scale and then enlarged. The immensity of his 
“David” strikes one with a sudden shock as if it 
were intentionally out of scale with humanity like 
the interior of Saint Peter’s. 

The example of Greek influence upon Italian art 
is interesting because it is one of the few cases 
of a successful borrowing of subject-matter. Italy 
took from Greece only what she needed to develop 
her own individual talent which lay in a very dif- 
ferent direction. What she borrowed was a mag- 
nificent mythological subject-matter and dealt 
with it in the technical method of fresco: a method 
ideally suited to her decorative instinct—an in- 
stinct which led her naturally to design in length 
rather than depth—and also the passionate study 
of the nude figure, as the most expressive and dec- 
orative material for art. Her obligation was thus 
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never felt as a burden but as a spur to her own 
talent. 

The genius of France has always revealed itself 
as a technical aptitude combined with great intel- 
lectual curiosity. It is the home of the art-move- 
ment, the champion of change and development. 
The art of every nation has been eagerly studied 
there and French artists have sought inspiration 
all over the world from Holland to the Orient. 
And as it was chiefly a technical inspiration that 
they sought, their borrowings have had fortunate 
results—for in the question of artistic influences it 
is most surely the spirit that kills and the letter 
that gives life. Style was what the French looked 
for in art and, when found, they used it to enrich 
their own spiritual resources. In this way they pre- 
served their national characteristics of intelligence 
and lucidity in spite of continual foreign influence. 

It has been far otherwise with Germany in her 
art history. Possessed of an admirable talent for 
expressing the characteristic and grotesque in na- 
ture, her primitive artists turned instinctively to 
portraiture. Her religious paintings are so only 
in subject-matter; they record most faithfully the 
features and costumes of the Fifteenth Century 
German household. In the work of Albrecht Direr 
there is an intensity that seems all the more vital for 
its limited range. This intensity is gained by ex- 
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traordinarily accurate drawing in the most charac- 
teristic features of a head. It is often tight and 
hard in its insistence on definition, but it is this very 
insistence which gives it its strength. 

The work of Holbein at the Court of Henry 
VIII of England shows the same national charac- 
teristics but expressed in his case in a far more sup- 
ple and suggestive medium, red and black crayon, 
which lends an imaginative quality to work essen- 
tially sober and severe. Here may be seen the evo- 
lution of a new style in drawing—completely dif- 
ferent from the decorative bravura of Italian 
draftsmen, a patient subtle series of definitions 
resulting in a design of its own—more angular, but 
hardly less suggestive. 

It was upon this already maturing art-outlook 
that the influences of Greece and Rome were im- 
posed in the German Renaissance. 

It has been seen that the whole trend of the Ger- 
man art temperament was opposed to ideal form 
or ideal color. It delighted in the peculiar and the 
individual. Generalizations were foreign to it 
and so was the search for beauty, and with their 
angular contours and strong local color, German 
painters had already begun to achieve a national 
art. 

The effect of Greek influence was disastrous; 
with characteristic thoroughness, German painters 
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and sculptors adopted the new subject-matter and 
the new ideals. Incapable of receiving the Greek 
influence as a technical incentive of their own, they 
retained many of the disproportionate and gro- 
tesque features of their own native art and merely 
added Greek costumes and attitudes. Without 
natural appreciation of the nude in art as an in- 
comparable adjustment of rhythms, they adopted 
this foreign subject-matter incompatible with 
their natural preferences and admirations. The 
result, in the case of the stronger talents, was 
a preposterous blend of Greek dignity and Teu- 
tonic exaggeration, and with the weaker, imitations 
of Greek sculpture that were merely negative, 
without emphasis of any kind. 

For it has been the fate of Greek artistic influ- 
ence whenever imposed upon an alien culture to 
be considered as something negative, opposed to 
exaggeration, a constantly refining tendency lead- 
ing to the elimination of disproportion and imper- 
fection; whereas wherever it has been fruitfully 
received, it has been realized as a positive emphasis 
on certain aspects of beauty. The peculiar gift 
of Greek sculpture to art is to show that the beau- 
tiful can be its actual subject-matter. It is a truism 
among artists that beauty is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to express. The commonplace and the ugly 
have been glorified a thousand times in art for once 
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that beauty has been worshipped, and Millet’s fa- 
mous remark that the true strength of art is to 
make the trivial express the sublime, has been illus- 
trated by famous artists from Holbein and Rem- 
brandt to Chardin and Hiroshige. 

This is due to the positive qualities of ugliness 
and monotony. The emphasis is obvious and may 
be exploited fearlessly for expressive and decora- 
tive purposes. Not so with beauty. The emphasis 
is hard to find; yet beauty consists in exaggeration 
no less than ugliness and Greek sculpture remains 
to us as the supreme statement of this emphasis or 
exaggeration in art. 

We may see the same mistaken choice of outside 
influence in the effect of Italian art upon that of 
Flanders until the advent of Rubens: a talent 
strong enough to invent a new formula that should 
combine the inherent qualities of each nation. 

In its earliest form, Flemish art showed an in- 
stinctively decorative ability: a desire to combine 
forms and colors which is absent from German 
work of the same period. 

If we pass through a gallery of German primi- 
tives we are struck by their universal insistence on 
the human portrait. Type and character are 
everything to this art still in its infancy. It is rigid 
and uncompromising in its fidelity to anatomical 
resemblance. It hunts down every separate feature 
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in a single head and treats each figure in a com- 
position as if the picture existed for it alone. 

From the first, we notice a different tendency in 
Flemish art. There is a faculty for generalization, 
a more brilliant and jewel-like color in these large 
altar-pieces. The figures, taken from early Fifteenth 
Century life with as great fidelity as in any German 
triptich, are yet considered as groups against the 
rich colors of the sky or landscape and recall Thir- 
teenth Century stained glass in their varied and 
complicated pattern. In the work of Roger Van 
der Weyden a still more architectural quality ap- 
pears—acquired in his case from Italian art whose 
secret he alone of Belgian painters learnt and prac- 
ticed. He alone forecasts the time when the in- 
fluence of Italy should be thoroughly assimilated 
by the artists of Flanders, and find expression once 
for all in the work of Rubens. 

For a whole century while Italian art was reach- 
ing its climax, Belgian painters strove to import 
this foreign expression of life into their work but 
without success. The struggle between their native 
preference for truth to local fact and the large and 
generalized harmonies of Italian art resulted only 
in tepid, Romanized versions of the pictures of 
their more independent predecessors. And yet it 
had been proved by the work of Van der Weyden 
that there were points of contact between the 
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Flemish and the Italian temperament which could 
result in a new and successful expression. 

The Belgian possessed a natural talent for gen- 
eralization, but, like all Northern art, it was angu- 
lar. It composed in straight lines where the Greek 
and the Italian naturally composed in curves. Its 
rhythms were short and constantly interrupted, 
and the completed picture attained unity only 
through its closely woven figure groups and the 
continual recurrence as in stained glass of the same 
rich and brilliant colors. 

But this affinity was not expressed during the 
century before Rubens. Belgian art became a 
cold and imitative travesty of Italian costume- 
painting and decorative composition, and it was 
from one of the most coldly academic of Belgian 
artists that Rubens first learnt to paint. And as in 
all great art manifestations his power shows itself 
in a new technical ease—a new inventiveness of 
method. 

Instead of gaining depth and unity by fusing to- 
gether blocks of rich solid color, afterwards to be 
transformed into figures and landscape, after the 
manner of the Italians, his method was to paint on 
the preliminary study in monochrome, common 
to both techniques, in bright transparent washes and 
strokes of color—tinting rather than painting and 
giving an inexpressible lightness and variety to his 
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colored surfaces. The shadows became in his 
hands a transparent gold, the lights cool, shimmer- 
ing and solid—a method to be continued by Van 
Dyck, and soon to become traditional all over 
Europe. } 

In the paintings of Rubens a new and national 
temperament was revealed. The mythological sub- 
ject-matter was that of Italy but he painted from 
Flemish models and achieved an overwhelming ef- 
fect of luxury, profusion and wealth of color. The 
angularity of the Flemish primitive became in his 
hands a bewildering riot of curves. The emphasis 
which in his followers became caricature was sug- 
gested to him by Italian paintings, especially those 
of 'Tintoretto and Paul Veronese, but the exaggera- 
tion which he achieved was something completely 
original and racial—springing not from the love of 
beauty and dignity which inspired Italian work, 
but from a veritable passion for the presentation of 
the physical and material aspect of life. 

The country which has suffered most in her art 
from the effect of foreign invasion has been Eng- 
land. In her case it has been a veritable invasion, 
for foreign artists have been imported and patron- 
ized from the fourteenth century onwards. They 
came over in the trains of foreign queens and held 
office as court painters long before the native art 
had been able to assert itself. 
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In the thirteenth century English and Irish 
monks were famous all over the Continent for their 
designs and arabesques for manuscripts. Yet from 
the fourteenth century onwards the art history of 
England has been written by foreigners or under 
direct foreign influence. The native artist was 
despised, and exhorted to study the art of other 
nations. 

The art-culture of the nobility and the wealthy 
patron from the time of Charles I down to the 
present day has been another important factor in 
depressing the English artist and retarding his orig- 
inal growth. The art collection formed by Charles 
I was second only to that of Philip IV of Spain 
which had been formed largely by Velasquez. 
Rubens visited his court and said of him that he was 
the finest amateur of art in Europe. Van Dyck, 
the Flemish, was his court painter. The nobility 
soon began to follow his example and form collec- 
tions of their own and thus brought together the 
still uncounted treasures in private possession in 
England. The pictures thus collected were almost 
entirely Italian which coincided with the educated 
Englishman’s natural taste for physical beauty and 
proportion. The English interest in Dutch art 
came later and was chiefly concerned with its exact 
and naturalistic feeling, and these two antagonistic 
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influences have been at work behind the whole of 
England’s art. 

For, long before England had produced artists, 
she had thus produced connoisseurs; and the Eng- 
lish connoisseur’s taste had been formed. in Italy 
and extended later with a certain degree of patron- 
age to the Dutch, and against these settled canons 
the native artist struggled in vain. The English 
temperament indeed partook of both these alien 
qualities; by turns idealistic and naturalistic, their 
art has been a long struggle to reconcile the two 
points of view, borrowing first the technical for- 
mula of the Italians, and then that of the Dutch, 
without being able to invent one which would ex- 
press some point of union between the two. Tur- 
ner and Constable exhibit more clearly perhaps 
than any other two English artists, these two sides 
to the national temperament: the one so much in. 
love with the conventionally beautiful, the other 
so Dutch in inspiration, so devoted to the exterior 
aspects of wind and weather. 

Richard Wilson and Sir Joshua Reynolds both 
show the heights to which English artists can rise 
even when working under Italian influence, and 
how congenial this influence is to the English artis- 
tic temperament, without striking from it such 
original fire as might create a new and personal 
style in art. 
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The real contribution of England to art only 
came in the nineteenth century with the mastery of 
a new medium and a new technique—that of 
water-color. This new medium was ideally suited 
to express the national love of beauty and also the 
so long latent sense of design inherent in the earli- 
est efforts of English artists of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. There is a long and formidable line of Eng- 
lish water-colorists. The works of Girtin, John Sell 
Cotman and Peter de Wint, to name but these, show 
to what a marvelous extent design can be achieved 
in that medium with a limited range of color and 
an emphasis on structure and plane surface. The 
derivative feeling so obvious in much English oil 
painting is replaced in the works of these men by 
a freedom and boldness of invention truly aston- 
ishing. The eyes of the English connoisseur were 
unbiased as regards water-color. It was a new me- 
dium and there ‘was no ideal or ready-made stand- 
ard by which to judge it. Thus the artist was 
free to develop a technique for himself and an ex- 
traordinary amount of individuality marks the 
handling of each artist—from the blotted ef- 
fect of a fine Girtin to the simple, austerely col- 
ored washes of Peter de Wint and the later speckled 
technique of Cotman, in which the wash of color 
leaves tiny irregular patches of white paper all 
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over it, giving an indefinable sparkle to otherwise 
simple spaces of light and shadow. 

And then there was Bonington, beside whom 
Delacroix sat and marveled as he evolved water- 
color drawings “like a kind of diamond” which 
he, dissatisfied, would alter against the advice of his 
friends, with still more brilliant results. 

The whole outburst is a proof of the liberating 
power of a new formula. As long as an alien art 
was imposed upon them in the larger field of oil 
color, the English artist experienced the greatest 
difficulty in expressing original ideas. In few cases 
could he apply the technical formula of Italy 
or Holland to his own problems without giving 
a derivative effect; but in a new medium he ex- 
pressed himself freely and with real originality. 

America to-day provides a very interesting ex- 
ample of the assimilation of foreign techniques in 
art. Her artists have learnt to use alien methods 
with astonishing versatility. 

The fact that, since the Romantic movement in 
France, America has actively participated in the art 
life of Europe, passing through all its stages and af- 
fected by every influence, has given her a wide 
choice of method and a marked tolerance for all 
shades of artistic emphasis and opinion. 

The early art of America may be said to have 
been founded in Barbizon. Her first connoisseurs 
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collected pictures by Barbizon painters and the 
most distinguished of her pioneer artists were 
trained in the Romantic ideals. America comes 
next to France in the number and quality of Bar- 
bizon paintings that she possesses in public and pri- 
vate collections. 

The marked reaction against Romanticism which 
characterizes modern European art has thus been 
felt also at first-hand by American painters. Hav- 
ing passed through the same influences through 
their derived Romanticism, they now share in the 
Expressionism of Europe as a natural sequence. 
Every new movement in Paris is felt in New York. 

The question now arises: what is it that one art- 
ist or one nation can safely take from another to 
enrich his own art? Every great artist has ac- 
knowledged a debt to another, either expressed in 
words or implicitly in his work, and yet it is just 
as plain that alien influence can be dangerous and 
stultifying to either the individual artist or the 
art of a whole people. 

The danger to American art would appear to lie 
in its becoming too supple, too easily influenced 
by Europe. Cosmopolitanism is not a virtue in an 
art which demands, above all, individual research 
and individual insight; and yet there is immense 
suggestive power in the knowledge of many meth- 
ods. It has been proved by France that the dangers 
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of foreign influence can be turned to aids when 
met by intelligence and concentration of purpose 
and that a talent may often borrow to its own 
advantage. 

It would seem that the stimulus that one artist 
has to give to another lies not in the gift of a ready- 
made technical formula, not in a ready-made sub- 
ject-matter, but in a quickening and improvement 
of sight as regards familiar surroundings. All orig- 
inal art has something new to say to the eye; it re- 
veals itself as a new codrdination of familiar vis- 
ual phenomena. Technique is its immediate voice, 
and the varied and subtle means of dealing with 
oil paint or water color noticeable in the work of 
a great artist corresponds to his physical vision. 
Where this is not so it becomes virtuosity or man- 
nerism, employed for the pleasure of sheer dex- 
terity. “Seeing is to drawing what reading is to 
writing,” said Millet, and this suggests the tech- 
nical development that immediately follows im- 
proved habits of sight. 

The artist’s technique and his physical vision are 
really one and the same thing. He paints with his 
eye and any stimulus to one involves a stimulus to 
the other. To attempt to alter the innate pref- 
erences of the artist to develop his art is to misun- 
derstand the problem. The vitalizing force lies 
in a new and visual method. 


THE END sy 
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